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students (including those labeled "handicapped") in required computer 
literacy classes from a midwestern county school, were tested to 
determine their communication self-concept. Only 340 of the tests 
were completed correctly and usable for data analysis. Five 
significant types of students emerged: (1) The Capable; (2) The Ego; 
(3) The Outcast; (4) The Reticent; and (5) The Okay Kid. Results 
suggest that Q is a useful technique for examining the 
interrelationships among interpersonal needs of adolescents; that a 
majority of the special students appeared to function successfully in 
a regular classroom; and that reticence is the major problem of 
one-third of the special students. (Three tables are included, and 30 
references and lists for item descriptions and descending array of 
z-scores for types 1-5 are appended.) (MS) 
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Abstract 



Over a decade ago, federal legislation required that handicapped 
or exceptional children be educated "in the least restrictive 
environment." The resulting "mainstreaming" of special children 
in regular classrooms has caused certain expectancies and special 
inclusion needs. The authors sought to identify expectations 
among public school students in grades 6 through 8, as they 
interacted in a required computer literacy class at the 
middle school level. Q Methodology was used to examine the 
expectations of 340 students, including those labeled 
"handicapped." The investigation resulted in the 
identification of five types of students. The investigation 
revealed that a majority of the special students appeared to 
function successfully in a regular classroom. The investigation 
found reticence to be the major problem of one third of the 
special students. 
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Prior to the mid-1970s, children with intellectual, 
physical, or emotional problems typically were educated 
separately from other children. Several pieces of federal 
legislation— Public Laws 94-142, 94-482, and Section 503 of the 
Rehabilitation Act of 1973~have encouraged the inclusion of 
exceptional persons in the mainstream of society and the American 
educational system. These laws emphasize stress-free, appropriate 
public education in the least restrictive environment, entrance 
to vocational programs, individualized instructional programs, 
accessibility of programs and facilities, and 
nondiscriminatory practices for disabled children (Parks, 
Taylor, Cox and Russell, 1981). Hence, special children can 
now be "mainstreamed , " or taught in the regular classroom. 

While some parents have found the mainstreaming choice to be 
a good one for their children, others have opted for the more 
protective environment of the special education classroom (Marks, 
1986, p. 90). Being physically included does not guarantee 
emotional inclusion. When exceptional children are in separate 
classes, they are in a unique environment geared specifically for 
their needs. in special classes, the children may associate with 
other special children, work in small classes, and be accepted as 
similar to those around them. Although they may be "exceptional" 
when mainstreamed, they are "typical" among other children with 
dysfunctions. These exceptional children may experience a 
stronger sense of community and inclusion when among other 
children similarly labeled, particularly in early coping stages. 
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When a child first realizes the impact of his or her disability, 
for example, companionship from other children with disabilities 
may be particularly helpful. Having a teacher trained in special 
education also may prove advantageous for the child. Through 
mainstreaming, however, special children may have an educational 
experience more similar to that of other children and learn to 
adapt better to society as a whole. The main concern is whether 
mainstreaming will cause damage to a particular child's self- 
esteem (Marks, 1986). 

The number of handicapped children in the United States has 
exceeded four million (Neisworth & Smith, 1983). Special 
children may be identified by their peers as different because of 
their development, appearance, size, coordination, speech, or 
other factors. Thus, questions arise regarding the acceptance 
and inclusion of special children by their peers. Perceived 
differences could create problems in effective mainstreaming. 
One area of concern is the behavior of special children. Student 
behavioral problems act as an area of p tential conflict in 
mainstreaming. Aggression, for example, may be a problem with 
some special children: 

Student aggression in the classroom has long been a 
recurring problem for teachers of exceptional 
students .. .Aggression may be displayed verbally or 
physically to classmates or teachers. The aggression may 
have devastating effects on the learning environment, and if 
continued, pervasive long-term effects on a student's social 
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maturation. A student who is aggressive to classmates elicits 
aggression in return, and often becomes unpopular and 
unhappy. (VanNagel, 1984) 

Although it may be a difficult process, parents, school 
personnel, and children can make mainstreaming work. "Ways have 
been found to integrate students with severe disabilities into 
public settings while maintaining and extending a necessary level 
of quality and intensity of programming" (Ferguson & Searl, 
1981). Yet relatively little is known about the perceptions of 
mainstreamed children. Certainly, the advantages and 
disadvantages of mainstreaming are significant concerns among 
both parents and educators, and the expectations and inclusion 
needs of exceptional children are among those concerns. The 
nature of the expectations of children as related to self-esteem 
in the regular classroom is the primary concern of this paper. 
In particular, the authors examined interpersonal needs and 
expectations among middle school students. 

Relationship to Expectancy Theory 

Whether we call them "handicapped," "special," or 
"exceptional" children, the label immediately brings with it 
certain expectations. Parents, teachers, administrators, and 
fellow students view exceptional students as having special 
needs and as differing in their abilities and functions. These 
real and perceived differences have the potential for causing 
unique expectancies among and about special students. Selove 
(1984) defined expectancies as "those states of rrdnd in which 
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future events are imagined and judged in terms of probabilities" 
(p. 4). If one considers the expectancy theory of Vroom (1964, 
1965), one would anticipate that the effort and performance of 
special children should relate to their perceived self-concept 
regarding their assimilation in the mainstreamed classroom. If 
the child, parent, teacher, or classmates have reservations about 
the mainstreaming process, it may adversely affect the child's 
motivation and success. 

Vroom' s expectancy theory has been used as a theoretical 
basis for various research studies (e.g. Masen, 1984; Dossett & 
Luce, 1984; Malloch & Micheal, 1981), some of which have proven 
to be critical of the theory (Butler & Womer, 1985; Wilson, cone, 
Busch, & Allee, 1983). Certainly, one would expect a highly 
motivated special child to more successful in the mainstreamed 
classroom than a poorly motivated special child and perhaps even 
an unmotivated unlabeled child. If Maddux (1984) is correct, for 
example, in that expectancy is a basic factor in psychological 
and behavioral problems, expectancy could influence a child 
positively or negatively, depending on the expectancy of the 
child and those around him or her. As Henderson (1980) 
explained: "How much a person is motivated depends on the 
intensity of the needs and the degree of satisfaction 
anticipated" (p. 623). By examining the self-esteem of a 
child (and related expectancies), one should be able to 
predict the child's performance. 
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Inclusion, Affection, and Control 

Schutz (1958) identified inclusion, affection and control as 
the three major components of interpersonal communication, in 
their extensive review of the literature pertaining to relational 
communication, Burgoon and Hale (1984) identified 12 
distinguishable dimensions but reported that "the three 
traditional recognized dimensions of control, affection, and 
inclusion are well represented across disciplinary perspectives, 
theories, and the lines of empirical inquiry" (p. 210). These 
three interpersonal needs were chosen as particularly significant 
to the experiences of exceptional children. 

Inclusion. According to Indvik and Fitzpatrick (1986), 
"inclusion means attracting attention and interest and being 
differentiated from others, inclusion differs from affiliation 
[or affection] in that it does not incorporate strong emotional 
attachment and from control in that it emphasizes attention 
rather than dominance" (p. 2). One might expect that 
exceptional children— by virtue of being different— and their 
differences being a source of attention— would readily feel 
inclusion. Based on their review of literature, indvik and 
Fitzpatrick identified five factors of inclusion: 
"accessibility, similarity, evaluation, stimulation, and 
relational potential" (p. 2). One might expect mainstreamed 
exceptional children to less easily attain some of these factors. 
One should note, however, that Montgomery (1986) criticised 
Indvik and Fitzpatrick for their conceptual and methodological 
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decisions. Whether or not the five factors provide the most 
valid theoretical constructs is irrelevant in a Q study such as 
this one. The factors can serve as a way of looking at the 
inclusion needs of exceptional children in the mainstreaming 
process. The manner in which the subjects sort statements 
reflecting these factors will determine the usefulness of the 
constructs . 

Accessibility. Mainst^'eaming makes exceptional children 
accessible to other students. The accessibility component 
probably represents the most important aspect of mainstreaming, 
by providing special children with a greater variety of potential 
experiences and acquaintances. 

Similarity. In contrast, similarity represents the greatest 
obstacle for inclusion of special children through mainstreaming. 
When the child looks or acts differently from the other children, 
he or she will not be perceived as similar. Yet the mainstreamed 
child may be able to perceive more similarities than differences 
with normal children, when one child was asked how handicapped 
children were different from her, she responded "we're all pretty 
much the same." Children who are used to being with exceptional 
children from their earliest schooling may be better able to 
perceive similarities, especially when certain physical or 
developmental differences are less apparent. 

Evaluation. Exceptional children may receive different 
forms of evaluation in the regular classrooms as compared to the 
special education classrooms, but when they are mainstreamed. 
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special children may receive evaluation more similar to normal 
children. Whether they are called " fun," ugly, smart, or one of 
hundreds of other adjectives, they will receive evaluation which 
helps shape their self expectations and their relations with 
others. Additionally, the patterns of evaluation they 
develop towards others in the class will help shape their 
desiros to be included. 

Stimulation. The dimension of stimulation shows high 
potential for the mainstreaming process. Certainly the regular 
classroom with its variety of students, abilities, and 
experiences holds promise for stimulation of special children. 

Relational Potential. Whether or not a child is in a 
regular or special classroom, relational potential exists. 
Special children can communicate with the children around them. 
Although the communication pattern?, may differ—in hearing or 
visually impaired, for example— the children have an opportunity 
to develop relationships and expectations that the relationships 
will continue of alter in the future. 

Affiliation. Indvik and Fitzpatrick identified in the 
literature four dimensions of the affection (or affiliation) 
factor that appeared relevant to special children: acceptance, 
openness, caring, and empathy (1986, p. 3). 

Control. The abilities and dispositions of exceptional 
children to control their environment is generally considered the 
essential rationale for mainstreaming. 
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Method 

The original approach of this study was to apply Q 
Methodology (Stephenson, 1953) to the study of the patterned 
perceptions of special children who have been mainstreamed into a 
required middle school class. In the study of interpersonal 
perceptions— an area in which researchers are still developing 
its component factors— Q Methodology shows promise, with over 
1500 studies using Q Methodology or Q Technique to date (Brown, 
1986), the method has proven useful in research in communication, 
education, and special education (e.g. Barchak, 1984; Cragan & 
Shields, 1981; Stephen, 1985; Hansen & Fillmore, 1983; Nelson, 
1984; Plog, 1982). 

The authors modified a structured Q sort which was developed 
for the purpose of measuring one's communication self-concept 
(Nitcavic, 1979). At the foundation of the sort were the needs 
for inclusion, affiliation, and control. Because one's abilities 
are important when accounting for the perceptions of special 
students, statements related to perceived ability also were 
included. 

The Q sort contained 48 statements, half semantically 
positive and half semantically negative. Twelve questions each 
were constructed to reflect perceptions of inclusion, affection, 
control, and ability. 

Subjects. The subjects were students in required computer 
literacy classes in a midwestern county school of 700 students. 
The students ranged in classification from the 6th through the 
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8th grades. Approximately 500 students completed the Q sort, 
including exceptional students who were mainstreamed in the 
computer literacy classes (17% were labeled mildly mentally 
handicapped, learning disabled, physically handicapped, or low 
reading ability). All classes were instructed by the same 
teacher, who was certified in elementary education and special 
education. 

Administration. The Q sorts were administered on a single 
day to each class, at the end of the fourth week of a six-week 
course. Standard protocols were followed. Students did ask 
questions, however, about the procedure. The students were asked 
to sort the statements "as you see yourself in this class." The 
student had approximately 40 minutes to complete th^ sort. 

Although students were aske^ to place a statement on the 
floor once they had recorded its number, many students recorded 
numbers more than once or failed to complete the sort in the 
allotted time. A few Q sorts were modified (i.e., completed) 
when the student failed to place the last few numbers in the 
neutral area of the sort, in cases where the students used 
numbers more than once— hence failing to use all numbers— 
the Q sort was not included in the data analysis. While 
approximately one fourth of the sorts of unlabeled students 
were disqualified from analysis, approximately half of the 
sorts of special students were excluded. No sort completed 
by a mildly mentally handicapped student was usable. 
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Analysis. The data were analyzed using QUANAL (Van 
Tubergen), a program designed to process Q sorts. The program 
computes correlations between sorts and submits the results to 
factor analysis. Varimax rotation was requested. 

Because the number of subjects (N = 340) exceeded the 
capacity of QUANAL, the data were partitioned. The analyses 
produced four, three-factor solutions, each accounting for 
approximately 40 percent of the variance among the sorts. The 
typal arrays associated with the factors were analyzed again. 
This second-order factor analysis again yielded a three-factor 
solution accounting for over 76 percent of the variance among the 
individual typal arrays, when factors are reflected, meaning 
individual sorts load negatively on them, QUANAL creates a new 
type from the negatively loading sorts. Because both factors 1 
and 2 were reflected, five types resulted from the three-factor 
solution. The individual sorts of the 350 subjects were 
correlated with the master types to identify each individual's 
"type." 

Results 

Among the 340 subjects, 58 failed to load significantly 
(p < .01) on any of the master types. Thirty three special children 
and 244 unlabeled children loaded purely on one and only one 
type; 38 subjects correlated significantly with more than one 
master type. (See Table 1) 
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Table 1 

SIGNIFICANT CORRELATIONS TO MASTER TYPES 
(Numbers off the diagonal indicate 
individuals loading on more 
than one type) 

Type 

1 2 3 4 5 

Type 

1 161 8 16 5 

2 25 3 

3 30 5 



4 

5 



20 1 
8 



The correlations among types (see Table 2) indicate that type 1, 
type 2, and type 3 are distinctly different. Type 4 and type 5 
are significantly related, in a negative direction, to type 2 and 
type 3 respectively. Additionally, type 4 and type 5 are 
significantly related, indicating they are variations on an 
underlying theme. 

Tab.'.e 3 presents the distribution of "pure" factor loading 
among special and unlabeled students. 
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Table 2 

PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATIONS BETWEEN TYPES 





Type 






2 


3 


4 


5 


.101 


-.077 


.188 


.255 


1.000 


-.067 


-.669 


.101 




1.000 


.429 


-.600 






1.000 


-.106 








1.000 



The array for each type appears at the end of this document. 
Below is a brief description of each type. 



Table 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF PURE TYPES 

Type 





None 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Special student 


12 


12 


5 


1 


10 


5 


Unlabeled 


46 


149 


20 


29 


10 


3 



•^^ype ll The Capable. Most salient to the type 1 
person were statements pertaining to inclusion and affiliation. 
Eight of the 12 inclusion statements were placed at least one 
standard deviation higher than were che average placements by the 
other four types. The type 1 student claimed to like most of the 
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students in the class and to think they are "great people" who 
are friendly. Type 1 students perceived positive relational 
potential by indicating they think they will stay friends with a 
lot of the students in the class and by disagreeing most strongly 
with the statement "I won't have much to do with the students in 
this class once it's over." The type 1 students not only were 
attracted to classmates but also looked toward future 
relationships with their peers. 

Although the type 1 students viewed their abilities 
positively, they appeared to be more concerned with positive 
social relationships than with their abilities. Ability 
statements at least one standard deviation from the center of the 
sort pertained to their ability to learn quickly and easily, 
their confidence in both their ideas and their ability to 
organize ideas, and to their ability to speak without mannerisms. 
Similarly, the type 1 students tended to look positively at their 
ability to control but placed control statements toward the 
center of the sort. Their agreement with the negative control 
statement "I don't like to argue with other students" and their 
disagreement with the positive statement "I usually try to get 
others to do things my way" suggests they limit efforts to 
control in order to meet their substantial needs for inclusion 
and affiliation. 

Of the students with a pure typal loading, 27 percent of the 
special students and 58 percent of the unlabeled students loaded 
on this factor, while it is not surprising that more unlabeled 
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students considered themselves capable than did special students 
it is noteworthy that over one out of four special students 
viewed themselves so favorably. Well over half of all of the 
students loaded on type 1. 

Type 2j_ The Ego. Type 2 students appeared to be 
preoccupied with their abilities and their need to control. Of 
the ten statements with which type 2 students most strongly 
agreed, four pertained to the positive assessment of their 
abilities and four to their desire to control. Similarly, they 
disagreed most strongly with two negative statements relating to 
control. In virtually a misanthropic manner, they most strongly 
agreed that students in the class are boring and aren't worth 
listening to and strongly disagreed that there were a lot of 
great people in the class. Although they claimed that they do 
not avoid engaging in conversation, they did so less strongly 
than did the other types. Their assertions that they do not 
avoid arguments or class discussion appeared related to their 
need to communicate in less intimate situation. 

Although a slightly higher percentage of special students 
(11 percent) than unlabeled students (8 percent) loaded on type 
2, the difference was minimal. 

'^ype ll The Outcast. Type 3 students tended to agree with 
negative statements and disagree with positive ones pertaining to 
inclusion, control and affiliation. On the other hand, they 
claimed strong scholarly abilities. Feelings of alienation 
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appeared to be salient among type 3 students. They reacted 
strongly and negatively to statements pertaining to affiliation: 
their feelings are easily hurt, they don't know how others feel, 
they don't like to talk about themselves, and they fail to see 
other students as caring about them. Additionally, they 
perceived an inability to express their thoughts and feelings. 
Their placement of control statements indicated they lack the 
skills and attitudes needed to control their environment. They 
most strongly disagreed with the statement that they try to get 
others to do things their way. Their strong endorsement of 
having the teacher enforce class rules suggested they desire 
external control in their environment. Noteworthy was the 
tendency of type 3 students to place statements pertaining to 
inclusion toward the center of the sort. There were, however, 
major exceptions. One of the two statements with which they most 
strongly disagreed was "I have a lot in common with the students 
in this class." Additionally, they agreed fairly strongly with 
the item "Other students don't seem to understand my thoughts and 
feelings." Both inclusion statements pertain co perceived 
similarity. 

While only one special student (2 percent) loaded on type 3, 
29 unlabeled students (over 11 percent) conformed most closely to 
the outcast. 

Tyge U The Reticent. Type 4 students appeared to be 
reticent. Although they liked the students in the class and them 
friendly, type 4 students were sensitive individuals who did not 
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like to argue, speak up in class, or speak about themselves. 
More than any other type, they claimed not express their 
feelings, instead preferring to fade into the background. Their 
lack of confidence in general was supported by their negative 
views concerning their communication and academic skills. 
Although they endorsed inclusion statements pertaining to 
evaluation and relational potential, they tended to reject 
sentiments dealing with accessibility and similarity. In other 
words, they seemed to like and want to stay (or perhaps become) 
friends with their peers, but reported they are different from 
others and have problems getting close to their peers. 

While nearly one quarter of the special students loaded on 
type 4, only 4 percent of unlabeled students did. Half of the 
reticent students in this sample were special students. 

T^ge 52. The Okay Kid. Statements pertaining to inclusion, 
affiliation, and control respectively appeared at the extreme 
positions of this sort. These students tended to agree with 
positive statements and disagree with negative statements 
pertaining to inclusion and affiliation. The reverse held for 
statements pertaining to control. When compared to type 1 
students, type 5 students indicated a perception of lower ability 
a less favorable evaluation of their peers, and a greater 
tendency to argue. Type 5 students not only indicated a 
perception of similarity to their peers but also reported a high 
need for affiliation. Hence, they appeared less reticent than 
type 4 students. Although type 5 students seemed to know their 
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limitations, they claimed not to let them interfere with their 
willingness to communicate with others. They reported they feel 
basically accepted by others and have few cares. 

Although on 8 students loaded on type 5, 5 were special 
students. Only 1 percent. of the unlabeled students conformed to 
this description. 

Conclusions 

The results of the investigation suggest Q is a useful 
technique for examining the interrelation; hips among 
interpersonal needs of adolescents. Five significant types of 
students emerged. The types accounted for approximately 40 
percent of the variance among the sorts. 

The majority of the students emerged as type 1 (The Capable) 
or failed to emerge on any factor, while the methodology used 
may have failed to measure the attitudes of 17 percent of the 
students, an alternative explanation is that the students 
randomly assigned numbers to the Q sort. Type 2 (The Ego), type 
3 (The Outcast), and type 4 (The Reticent) each described from 8 
to 12 percent of the students. Little more than 1 percent 
emerged on type 5 (The Okay Kid), and the majority were special 
students . 

Only The Capable and The Okay Kid appeared to view their 
relationships with peers positively. For the most part, they 
indicated high inclusion and high affection for their peers. The 
Okay Kids lacked the confidence, the ability, and (probably) the 
social skills of The Capable students, yet did not let weaknesses 
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interfere were their stressing their similarities with other 
students. Both unlabeled and exceptional children loaded on 
these factors, indicating a successful experience in 
mainstreaming in these cases. 

In almost equal percentages, special and unlabeled students 
loaded on type 2 (The Ego), a type indicating negative 
expectancies. Such individuals appeared to be more preoccupied 
with their abilities and their need to control than with their 
inclusion and affection needs. Perhaps such individuals have 
failed to learn ways to give and seek inclusion. The 
possibilities deserve additional investigation. 

Type 3 (The Outcast) reported considerable alienation. 
Although over 10 percent of the unlabeled students conformed to 
this misanthropic profile, the pattern was rare among special 
students. While they reportedly possessed academic abilities, 
the Outcasts perceived themselves as substantially different from 
their peers, it may be that academically or creatively talented 
students see themselves as less like their peers than do special 
students. The extent of such extreme lack of inclusion combined 
with considerable perceptions of lack of control warrants serious 
investigation of such unlabeled students. Perhaps there is a 
group of "socially disabled" or "alienated" students who are 
missing classification as "emotionally disturbed." 

Half of the students labeled "The Reticent" were special 
children. While one third of the special children reported type 
4 characteristics, only 4 percent of the unlabeled students did. 
These individuals appeared to wish to be included. On the other 
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hand, they appeared to lack confidence and skills to communicate 
with others. Perhaps communication professionals best contribute 
to managing the problems of the special student by helping 
teachers learn to deal with reticent individuals. 

In follow-up investigations, the authors will seek to 
identify the behaviors and performances associated with the four 
interpersonal types. 
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ITEM DESCRIPTIONS AND DESCENDING ARRAY OF 2~SC0RES FOR TYPE 

. ITEH-DrsrCRrPTION Z-SCORE 

47. MOST STUDENTS IN THIS CLASS ARE FRIENDLY. 1.83 

44. ^1 THlNrl^lA'ILL STAY FRIENDS WITH A LOT OF llsi 
^' THE'-STUOENTS IN — TnVS'^.\S'S'Z " • 

37. I LIKE MOST OF THE STUDENTS IN THIS CLASS. 1.73 
l.^THERE ARE A LOT OF GREAT PEOPLE IN THIS U36 

CLASS . 

ll5r-lt*'-OEi^Ef«tr»--1'-t:£^tr-omtXtn"-)VN i 1 2 ~ 

40. I HAVE GREAT CONFIDENCE IN MANY OF MY OWN 1.06 
IDEAS. 

_ 26. I DDNn^LlKE TO AR GUE WITH OTHER STUDENTS^^ 1.03 

13T -HHEN^-FEEL I 'M TTI o H l ♦ - I "" S P£AK 'XJP Z 1 701~ 

39. I CAN DO THE ASSIGNMENTS IN THIS CLASS 1.00 
RATHER QUICKLY AND EASILY. 

5. I HAVE A LOT IN COMMON WITH THE STUDENTS IN 0.82 

THIS CtTASS^ ■ 

38. I THINK THE TEACHER SHOULD MAKE STUDENTS 0.62 
OBEY CLASS RULES. 

. 2. I LIXE^TO BE SEEN AND HEARD. IT MAKES ME 0.74 

FEEL" -GOOD — Ti:-KNOW-THAT-"t-»'H "ITIPRESSTNG 

OTHcRS. 

48. I USUALLY LET PEOPLE KNOW IF I LIKE OR 0.69 
DISLIKE THEM OR WHAT»S HAPPENING. 

" *46. PEOPLE-IN -THIS *CLiA«-"S£EMna"CAR£-rABOUT-M£ ■ 0.66" 

AS A PERSON. 

31. THc STUDENTS IN THIS CLASS LIKE ME THE WAY 0.50 
I AM. 

19.;l;-FEBy-TRBc'n:trT£lTr-0rHER-^ ■ 0.48 

. THINK AND FEEL A30UT THINGS. 
43. PM BETTER AT SOME THINGS THAN MOST OF THE 0.42 

STUDENTS IN THIS CLASS. 
21. I EXPRESS-MYSELi= CL£ARL*Y -0NLY~ON -THOSE - ' ■ - - 0.37 
SUBJECTS I KNOW WELL. 
4.^WH£N I SPEAK UP IN THIS CLASSt I USUALLY 0.36 
COHE^^ACROSS COOL A ND C QLLECJ^EDt EVEN_JJHEN_ _ _ 

11. ^I LiKE'THE*SURPRISES THAT COME WHEN I TALK 0.31 
TO PEOPLE IN THIS CLASS. 

45. ^WHEn SOMETHING REALLY UPSETS ME, I MUST 0.28 
TALK" TO SOMEONE' ABOUT ITr"- ' 

36. ALL IN ALLt I USE MY VOICE AND BODY WELL 0.17 
WHEN I TALK. 

16. I DON'T LIKE TO TALK ABOUT MYSELF. O.lo 

17. IT BOTHERS ME WHEN OTHER STUDENTS DON»T 0.12 

' LIKE -wHAr-i^r/-ooiNG; — - - 

2e.^l. OFTEN FIND IT DIFFICULT TO EXPRESS WHAT I 0.12 

F=cL INSIDE OF ME. 
27. OTHER ST-JOcNTS THINK I'M Sl^AKT. O.il 
42. P-^ EETTEJ; THAim-MOST STUDfcNTS T\T KNOWING -C.2n 

HOVi OTHcP.S FEEL. 

.^Y^f Egk^^GS ARE EASILY HURT WHEN OTHER -0.52 
STUDENTS PUT i^c DOrt'li. 

12. WH=rs- DTHER~STUDEr;TS T-N^HI-S -CL-ASS -ARE " -0.3S 
HAVING PROBLEMS, I FIGURE IT'S NONE OF MY 
BUSINESS. 

25. OTHER STUDENTS DON T SEEK TO UNDERSTAND MY -0.64 

"THOUGHTS AND™FEEL"IWGS." - 

3. ^MOST STUDENTS I KNOW TALK AND LIKTEN BETTER -0.69 
THAN I DO. 

34. I DON'T LIKE TO SPEAK UP IN THIS CLASS -0.91 

BECAUSc-t-GET-REAi: NEKVOUS". ^ 

20. IT'S^HARD FOR ME TO TALK OTHERS INTO DOING -0.92 
THiNuS. 

- • '-Wyi^Uh^i-^i^r'nU'-^^^^^^ ^^^^^ -''-'^ 

30.^I'M NOT^AS INTERESTING AS MOST STUDENTS IN -1.00 
THl5 CLASS. 

29. PD^RATHER WATCH AND LISTEN THAN GET INTO A -1.00 
" ■ XONVcRSATION. - - .■ . , 

24. I H^VE DIFFICULTY ORGANIZING MY IDEAS. -1.08 
7. I TcND TO GIVE IN kATHER EASILY WHEN OTHERS -1.09 
PUT PRESSURE ON ME. 

6.'^-WHEN-I~TALKt-r*'HA'V£-MA7\JNEirrSKS-THAT -1.09 

DISTRACT FROM MY SPEAKING. 



35. I USUALLY TRY TO GET OTHERS TO DO THINGS MY -1.20 
WAY. 

-l'8-.-MGST-STUac:^TS-I^^-T-HIS-'CL■A■S*S~ARE~RU0E": -1 .30 " 

14.^1 FEEL UNEASY AROUND MOST STUDENTS IN THIS -1.45 
lLASS . 

32. OTHER STUDENTS SEEM TO IGNORE ME. -1.46 

22. "MOST STUDENTS -^IN THIS CLASS^AREN* r^WORTH ™ -1.59 

LISTENING TO. 

23. THE STUDENTS THIS CLASS ARE BORING. -1.77 
8. I WON'T HAVE MUCH TO DO WITH THE STUDENTS -1.78 

- IN THIS-i:LASS -UNCE 'IT»S-OVER;-— " • • 



ITEK DESCRIPTIONS AND DESCENDING ARRAY OF Z-SCORES FCR TYPE 2 

rreM a^scRiTmsN z^scor1~~ 

23, TH£ STUDENTS Ih THIS CLASS ARE BORING. 1.5S 
ffC. i HAVE GREAT CONFIDENCE IN MANY OF MY " ' ' " 



■ . _ ^ - ... OWN 1.57 

TUcAi). 

15. WHEN I FEEL PM RIGHT, I SPEAK UP. 1.54 
MOST STUDENTS IN THIS CLASS AREN'T WORTH l.ls 
LISTENING TO. _ 
*ti. I*H BcTTtK AT SOME ThinjGS ThAi^ rtJi> I ur iHfc 



STUDENTS IN THIS CLASS. 
48. I USUALLY LET PEOPLE KNOW IF I LIKE OR 1.26 

DISLIKE THEM OR WHAT'S HAPPENING. 

1 UAN uu iHfc ASSlGNMfcNIb IN IHii uLASi) T7IT 

RATHER QUICKLY AND EASILY. 
2.^1 LIKE TO BE SEEN AND HEARD. IT MAKES ME 1.08 
FEEL GOOD TO KNOW THAT I'M IMPRESS ING 
01 HbK^. 



^'^^^^!■fe♦ ^ MY VOICE AND BODY WELL 1.08 

WHcN I TALK. 

41, I ADAPT AND ADJUST WELL TO THE REACTIONS OF 1.05 

PtUPLt I'M iALKlNti lU. 

16. I DON'T LIKE TO TALK ABOUT MYSELF. 1.04 
10. IN GENERAL* I LEARN QUICKLY AND EASILY. 0I9O 
1 8. MOST STUDENTS IN THIS CLASS A Rg RUPg, 0.79 

THINK AND FEEL ABOUT THINGS. 
33. I USUALLY TRY TO GET OTHERS TO DO THINGS MY 0.59 
WAY. 



4. rtttfcN i SKfcAK UP IN ittli> tLASS* 1 USUALXr DT^' 

COMc ACROSS COOL AND COLLECTED, EVEN WHEN 
I'M NERVOUS. 

31. THE STUDENTS IN THIS CLASS LIKE ME THE WAY 0.45 

25. OTHER STUDpNTS DON T SEEM TO UNDERSTAND MY 0.35 

THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS. 
27. OTHER STUDENTS THINK P M SMART. 0.34 
" "2 r;*"! "TXFRtSS HVicLP ULtAKLV U KLT-trN-THOSE 0 ;"33 

SUBJECTS I KNOW WELL. 
11. I LIKE THE SURPRISES THAT COME WHEN I TALK 0.32 

TO PEOPLE IN THIS CLASS. 
i:>. uiticK biUJci^TS IN iMiS CLASS ttlLL H^L^ Mh 0726* 

CUT IF I HAVE A PROBLEM. 
46. PEOPLE IN THIS CLASS SEEM TD CARE ABOUT ME 0.25 

AS A PtRSDN. 

i^. 1 biiUK UUi bclNo UlhHhKfcNI HkUM MUSI 0T24 ' 

STUDENTS IN THIS CLASS. 
44. I THINK^I WILL STAY FRIENDS WITH A LOT OF 0.14 

THE STUJENTS IN THIS CLASS. . 



'^^*HOw'^0?fim%EEL'^ ^■'""^^'^■'"^ KNOWING -0.01 
''•lIL Wf.P'D&.°'"''^ .STUDENTS. DON^T -o.U 

BUSINESS . 

-^•ci-f'''Tf/^iSP'*'Rr:^I-°^^*''^^^^T "TO-EXPRESS -WHAT I' * -3.33 

^ rCCL lIMdiUc Ur Mtl . 

/^.-TA^L^R^T^'^esy^'i^i ''iihb'T h't'.''' ' ""^^ 

^•r^^'ylI!^ J^^^t"^' ^ HAVE M-A"NNERTSMS^'HA't -0.55' 

DISTRACT FROM MY SPEAKING. 

^*THAN^I^OO°^'^^^ ^ ^^'^'"^ ^^^^ LIKTEN BETTER -0.55 

'"377" l' LIKE MD$r^OF''THr'S'ruD£^^T'Sn*frTKlB~'crATSr; =^T67- 

il^ S?SLSiyMlc^^clH^ln^LASS ARE FRIENDLY. -Q 71 

32. OTHER STUDcNTS SEE^i TO IGNORE ME. -ol74 
-.24. I HAVE_DIFFIC,ULTY_ORGANIiING MY IDEAS. «o!89 

^^iT^'^gEl^U^^'EN'SE^"'"'" '"^^^"^^^^^^ ''^•'^■^ 

30. ^PM NOT^AS INTERESfiNG AS HOST STUDENTS IN -1.03 

^ * TH I S ^CL ASS "^''^^'°M'^°N"WirHnrFE~SY^^ iTO 5" 

14.^I^FEEL UNEASY AROUND MOST STUDENTS IN THIS -1.17 

■'•sT'^DEll^^^Sn^^DS^^^' HURT-WHEN -OTHER' r^.^l'- 

20-^iT.*.5rHARD FOR ME TO TALK OTHERS INTO DOING -1.29 
T H I r J G S . 

^^Vn.vSpD^iy?!^"'^*'^^^" AnO -LISTEN" THAN "GET -INTO"A -1.34 

..'>^c?s^E^4^f iwti^Ai^: ''''' -^-^^ 

CLASS^ ARE A LOT OF GREAT PEOPL'ETN" THIS " -r.52 

i§* J S9$kJ ti*^^^I°.ARGUE WITH OTHER STUDENTS. -2.00 
-^^••nl-I^I^'J-rI.^S.J-^ACHER_S^HaULD MAKE STUDENTS -2ll4 
OBcY CLASS RULES. ^ ' ' ' 



ITiEM DESCRIPTIONS AND DESCENDING ARRAY OF Z-SCORES FGk TYPE 3 
» ITEM "DESCRIPTION " 2-SCORc 

5.^MY FEELirjGS ARi; EASILY HURT HHEN OTHER 1.71 
5TU0ENTS PUT KE DOWJ>I. 



1.65 



17. IT dOTHERS ME 'WHHK UTHER" 'STUDcf^TS' 'DCN"' T 
LIKE WHAT I«K DOIi^G. 

39. I CAN DO THE ASSIGNMENT5 IN THIS CLASS 1.52 
RATHER QUICKLY AND EASILY. 

28. 1 OFTEN FIND IT DIFFICULT TO EXPRESS WHA; I 1.46 
FcEL iNSIDt Cf HE. 

38. I THINK THE TEACHER SHOULD MAKE STUDENTS l.^n 

■•■ ' "-tDBEY CfA-SS-TlULES.- " ^ ^ 

25- OTHER STUDENTS DON T SEEM TO UNDERSTAND KY 1.43 
THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS. 

26. I, DON *! L IKE TO ARGUE WITH OTHER STUDENTS. 1.42 

16. I DON»T LIKE TO TALK ABOUT MYSELF. 1.26 

13. MOST STUDEK'TS IN THIS CLASS ARE RUDE. 1.03 
-'32;^THFR-STU0ENTS-^CT TOntJNCRc-T^E-. '0'.B5 

40. I HAVE GREAT CUNFIOENCE IN MANY OF MY OWN 0.79 
IDEAS. 

14. i feel uneasy around most students in this 0.71 
class; - ■ - • • 

33.^1 siick out as being different from most 0.57 

STUDiiNTi IN THIS CLASS. 

29. I»D RATHER V»aTCH AND LISTEN THAN GET INTO 0.47 
CCNVERSATIGN. ■ ' 

^'^•j.^rS^'^c^T^-i?^? I§A?P = f!^^HR THIS CLASS 0.45 
BcCAJSE I u^T REAL NcRVOUS. 

20. IT'S HARD f=OK ME Tu TALK OTHERS INTO DOING 0.5^ 
' THINGS. - — ■ 

45. rtHEr. SOMETHING REALLY UPSETS KE, I MUST 0.25 
TAlK to SOMcCNc AuQUT IT. 

21. ^1 EXPKESS rlYSELF CLEARLY ONLY Ci\ THOSE 0.2o 
SUtiJECTS I-^Nuw WELL. 

22. MJST STUDE.iTS IN THIS CLASS AREN'T WORTH 0.26 
LI Si ENING To. 

12. WHEN OTHER STJDEiJTS IN THIS CLASS ARE -0.12 
" • HAVING -PROBLErtSf — I^F I GURE ■ IT** S^NON £"OF"MY 

BUSINESS. 

30. I'M NOT AS INTERESTING AS MOST STUDENTS IN -0.1- 
THIS CLASS. 

2.^1 LIKE TO BE SEEN AND HEARD. IT MAKES ME -O.IS 
FEcL GOOD TO KNCh' THAT PK IMPRESSING 
CTHrRS. 

25. THif STUDENTS IN THIS CLASS ARE BORING. -^.'Zt 

13. jHEn I FEEL^I RIGHT, I SPEAK UP. -oiss 

^1. I ADAPT AiO ADJUST hELL Tu THE REACTIONS OF -0.^9 

PcCPLc I'f'i TALKIN3 TO. 
43. : USUALLY .1HT;PH3PLE KN^"-:.' if I LIKE OR 
^ CI:>LIK!: THc- On wH-»T'S HAPPtMfvC^. 
^•,>^^* ^I^c IK =-.;;THE^ EASILY wHEAi 

PUT Pr»=S3Ufsc 6., "IE. 

li. I LIKE IHE S'J5;'>KISES THAT Cu^1£ WHEN I TAL:< -O.c.7 
^ TC Plv^lc in iHIi wLAoS. 

24. I HAVE DIrrlCULTY -jk^ANIZIiNG MY IDEAS. -0.57 

■5Z* i Li^r-1°ST THE STUDENTS IN THIS CLASS. -oIoO 

27. CTHERlSrJDEKTrS THINK I'M SMART. " -0^62 
^Hll H\^M^'U^ THIS CLASS ARE FRIENDLY. -0.6? 

^•vii^^T :>TyDciaS I KNJW TALK AND LIKTEN BETTER -0.69 
THAN I DO. 

36.^ALL l^'^ALL, I USE MY VOICE AND BODY WELL -0.64 

•3r.';THE--$TUDEfirS-IN-THI-S~Ci:AS-$nnKE'-ME THE -WAY -0.-36 

1 AM. 

1. THERE ARE A LOT OF GREAT PEOPLE IN THIS -0.94 
CLASS . 

"^'-oSf^rP VHiWAim.!:'''' ''''' "'"^ -'-'^ 

PS 'NERVOUS*. ' - — • - 

^^-J'-'^n^SIIP^r-iyf^ «QST STUDENTS AT KNOWING -1.19 
now UTHsKb r Ec L . 

. L'!%.^.,f.^^L.E^^LI^ TELL OTHER STUDENTS WHAT I -1.23 
• — THINK-AND FEEL ABOUT THINGS. 

6.^WH=K I TALK, I HAVE -^ANNEKISMS THAT -i.30 
DISTRACT FRJf^' MY SPEAKING. 

46. FcOPLc IN THIS CLASS SEEM TC CARE ABOUT ME -1.72 
AS A PEkSUN.' 

^•riil^^yF.^c^-^T IN COr-lMON WITH THE STUDENTS -1.76 
iMXb CLASS. 

35. I USUALLY TRY TC GET OTHERS TO DU THINGS MY -1.79 
WAY. ' - • . . 



CTH=f<3 -0.45 



ITEM DESCRIPTIONS AND DESCENDING ARRAY OF 2-SCORES FOR TYPE 



n^ElOyESCRlTTTON 2F5tWr 

26. I OgN'T LIKE TO ARGUE WITH OTHER STUDENTS. 2.79 



37. I LIKE HOST OF. THE STUDENTS IN TH IS CLASS. 1.63 

FEEL INSIDE OF ME. 
47. MOST STUDENTS IN THIS CLASS ARE FRIENDLY. 1 36 

-M^I^^NK^THE^ ^gACHER SHOULD MAkI STUDENT^ \'Jl 



^'CLaIs! '^^^ ^ °^ ^^^'^^ PEOPLE IN THIS 1.16 
25. OTHER STUOENTS DON T j;FgM TO UNDERSTAND MV 



24. I HAVE DIFFICULTY ORGANIZING MY IDEAS. p Qft 

16. I DON'T LIKE TO TALK ABOUT MYSELF. a?? 

im> NOT^AS INTERESTING AS MOST STUDENTS IN q'.U 

""•t'Se%!3d^At§^V{5 'I^Is'^Jf^^! ' °' 



32. OTHER STUDENTS SEEM TO IGNORE ME. n ^7 
12.^ WHEN^OTHcR STUOENTS IN THIS CLASS ARE 0 35 
HAV NG PROBLEMS, I FIGUR E I T»S NONE OF MY 

Busigrsn ■ 

^'Th'AN I^DO?^"^^ ^ ^'^^^ ^^"^ LIKTEN BETTER 0.27 

"^'uij^^^ P. 91^'.^. FATHER EASILY WHEM OT HERS 5,25 



I i rri»,jjw:\c uiV PIC. 

^'■cC1nVERSAt!o,\'*'*''"^" LISTEN THAN GET INTO A O.K 

-^•^-^•si^gHj^fi^K'-^^- rELj;^!':'"^ ^"^'^ m osl^the — _p_,io 



14. I FEEL UNEASY AROUND MOST STUDENTS IN THIS -0.17 
LLAoo . 

6. WHEN I TALK, I HAV £ MAN NERISMS THAT -0.22 

-0.22 
-0.29 



^S^IcSiy?^^^? THIS CLASS ARE RUDE. 
\9.' T^T.^^t^TSA^-^o^ tpARN QUICKLY AND EASILY. -y.^v 
^^'■iT!^ T° TALK OTHERS INTO DOING -o lIo 



'''•o8r!^f^H"?v'FA^Mii«e'-'^^5--«^-'-'--^^ — -o-^^. 

13. WHEN I FEEL PM RIGKT, I SPEAK UP. -0.35 

^'tL^^Y?.^-^^"^^ COMMON nITH THE STUDENTS IN -0.39 
1 n 1 ^ LLA . 

2I. .LilXg^ESS MYScLF^CLcARLY ONLY Ou THOSE " " -0.42 
SuoJcuTS I KNuW W=LL • 

'^^'HOrt'^OTHERf^J^L'' ^''"^^^ STUDENTS AT KNOWING -0.44 

^^•TiTf.5^!rM^*^---I?*TELL OTHER STUDENTS wHAT T ' -0.45 

THINK ANOFtcL ABOJT THINGS. 

31.^TH= STUDENTS IN THIS CLASS LIKE ME THE WAY -0.45 

''\\l^^l".n^^^ofifV'^^^^^^ 

_ ''iT^ ^i§p\^"!N''?s?i1eAi§e'j""' ' '''^ 

''^'A^^a'^P-RSOm''""^'^'''^*^^ ^^^"^ C"ARE~AfaWT"ME ~07bV 
*C. jI^HAvi GREAT CONFIDENCE IN MANY OF MY OWN -0.65 

. '-ik ^]]¥s^t!5!i Vcs'^jn 'oiiv^' 
'•^MIW'" " s-T^i^s'^iMPiO'ji^r"- 

CTHcRS. 

27. OTHER STUDENTS THINK PK SMART. -1.28 
wfS^N PtaLk' ^ ^'^ VOICE AND 'BODY'*WELC "-llll 

^5. {'^USUALLY. LET PEOPLE KNOW IF I LIKE OR -1.33 

^ OISLUE THEV qr WHAT'S HAPPENING. 

LISTENIWG^fc^^ IN THIS CLASS AREN'T WORTH " ' -1.55 
^- WH^'^ SPEAK^UP IN THIS CLASS, I USUALLY 

9?'2=M^£Sy?.^-^^'^*- ANU.CCLLECTED, EVEN WHEN 
1 ' r. NERVOUS. " " " 

35.^.IyUSUALLY TRY TO GET OTHERS TO DO THINGS MY -1.60 

.23. THE,STypENTS.J,N THIS CLASS. A^^^^^ _ •1-65 



-1.4 



31 



ITEM DESCRIPTIONS AND DESCENDING ARRAY OF 2-SCORES FOR TrPE 

. ITEH-DHSTRTPTIDTv * 2-SCCR 

^*THI5^CLASS*"°^ COMMON WITH THE STUDENTS IN Z.ZO 

_ AS^rPERSO-/"'* CLASS SEEM TO CARE ABOUT ME 1.40 

.... ';-B^c?8|E:i^^tf jiA^^ft^Kysui^ '^-^ 

- ^2. -HGST;^iTgD|\'p--TN-TrrrrxrA3^ crrso- 

2t. I HAVE DIFFICULTY ORGANIZING MY IDEAS. t 
^"'kHEN- {"^T^t^V r US= -^Y V0ICE%D 6^^^ ^50 

h-' 'i-'ri^Jl}ii^f'J^,l'^ CLASS ARE RUDE. ' " " 0.40 

CONVERSAtIo- "-^^^^^ ^NTO A 0.^0 

''•oS?"f ^ Tliklf ^A^^^RLyjiHe^*^^--^'-'- -HELP-^c-~ 0.40 

"^^'iDEAslf^ GREAT CONFIDENCE IN- MANY OF MY OWN O.tO 

^•cl3s: * "-"^ °^ GREAT -PEOPLE IN THIS - 0.40 

'^-•nicyfl^^'-t^-'-^T PEOPLE KNOri IF I LIKE OR j 40 
DISLIKr THE:.'. OR WHAT'S HAPPEoJING. 

^•cir^^^^iol" 5S ^c-"'^ AND HEARD. IT MAKES M= 0 3n 

cfh=Rs!:' ^"^^ ''^ IMPRESSING 

4. WHEN i SPEAK UP IN THIS CLASS, I USUALLY - o jn 

I?P=Nip5i. COLLECTED, EVEN*WHEN- 
3- yf-gSJ jSTUDcfaS J K -0.00 

"^•hqi/'oth^pJ^e^l- - -3-10 

people'!. '«''"ML^y?,G to'-'- '° """^ "^eactions'of' "-o'.so 

'■^"'tmIS UASS? I..T£?.£STING AS KJST STUDENTS IN -0.40 

^•2-!'l4ls':Lrs't '■'d^i-s'^iT?^ STUDENTS -0.40 

'''■Jy:'^'^^'-''^ '^^^^^^ CTHERs'tCJ DO THINGS Mv -0.4O 

■^•FiEL''lEsiD['Br^^^^^'^''^'^^'-^ ^° EXPRESS riHAT I -0.5D 

^5* .fO=^:i:r'-fx^'- I'^'>I5HT, I SPEAK UP. -0.50 

i^' ii sl^StALt I LEARTr auiCKLYTlND -FASIL-Y. - -T at 
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